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MORAL TALE. 





For the Companion. 
JUNO WASHINGTON, 
AND WHAT SHE FOUND IN THE COAL-BOX. 

Juno Washington was black, poor, and 
ignorant ; but she had a subject for boast- 
ing as well as the fairest, richest, and 
wisest of her sex. She was the great- 
grand-daughter of old Milly Africanus, a 
magic medicine woman and serpent-charm- 
er, who was brought long ago from over 
the sea, and sold to some member of the 
great family whose name Juno was so 
proud to bear. Even now that she had 
become free, she looked on her old con- 
nection asa great distinction. She thought 
‘it was better to b’long to people dat was | 
somebody, den to upstart gentry, dat was 
dug up for all any body know’d. For her 
part she warn’t afeared nor ashamed to 
tell who she was, nor who her people was. 
She could tell to just what branch of the 
Washington family Massa George b’long- 
ed, but was not quite willing to admit that 
he was the only distinguished member of 
it. He was pushed for’ard by de wars; 
but you put any male sex ob de name into 
his uniform, and den see if dere be’nt 
more den one General Washington.’ 

Had the loving Juno been ‘bone of 
their bone, and flesh of their flesh,’ she 
could not have loved and honored Massa’s 
family more than she did; and yet, for 
reasons of her own, she had left their 
protection, and the sunny home she had 
prized so dearly. ‘ Dis yer love,’ she said 
to herself, ‘is a queer thing!’ 

From earliest childhood our sable he- 
roine had cherished an inveterate hatred 
of all ‘free trash,’ as she called the ne- 
gtoes around her who had no owners ; but 
alas for the scornful belle, she was at last 
entrapped by one of this very class, who 
wove such silken fetters around her heart 
as she had not power to break. Means 
were found by which her lover, Abe John- 
son, and herself were enabled to leave her 
old home, and at length they reached a 
northern city. Arrived there, their first 
inquiry was for a parson, and they were 
directed to one in Linden street. Usher- 
ed into the august presence, Abe, holding 
Juno tightly by the fore finger, made his 
best bow, and said: 

‘ We wants to be married, Sir, just as 
white folks is. Can you do de work for 
us, Massa ?” 

Of course it was done forthwith. Sil- 
ver and gold poor Abe had none, but such 
as he had—the service of a strong right 
arm—he offered the clergyman as a fee. 

‘See yere, Massa, it cost us all we had 
to get here, so dat I got noting to gib you; 
but I'll go down cellar and saw wood ‘ill 
you're satisfied! Juno, she'll go wid me, 
and split while I saws.’ The minister 
thought this would be hardly a fitting re- 
creation for a bride, so he said, 

‘Abram, my good fellow, you are quite 
welcome to all I have done for you, and if 
Juno will come back some day next year, 
and tell me that you have fulfilled all 
your promises, I shall feel well paid.’ 

With these words he slipped a shining 
dollar into the hand of the happy, bright- 
eyed bride. He little knew how much 
that small sum added to their joy! They 
then looked about for a room, and found 

one for a very low rent, upa dark alley, 
behind a miserable rum and green grocery. 
There, with the purchase of their little 
fortune, the simple pair commenced house- 
_Keeping. Many a bride in lace and jewels 
gone to her palace home with a 


that with which Juno 
entered her under-ground 
dwelling. Of course the 
dollar did not purchase 
much furniture, but every 
day now gave them another, 
Abe having at once procur- 
ed work. A fortnight found 
them in lawful possession 
of a bed and table, two 
chairs, a tub, pail, and ket- 
tle; a limited quantity of 
scarlet and green crockery, 
and a looking-glass! And 
they were satisfied with 
their outfit. Think of that, 
ye who spend your whole 
lives trying in vain to be 
pleased with your homes 
and their surroundings.— 
They hardly knew what to 
do with their fourth week’s 
earnings, until after much 
discussion, it was decided 
to buy ‘ some mighty smart 
clothes, in which to go to 
meeting.’ Juno soon trans- 
formed the dingy cellar into 
ashining little home. No 
lark in the trees around her old ‘ Virgin- 
ny’ home, sang more cheerily at dawn, 
than did she, rubbing in time with her 
voice on the wash-board. The will of 
both to toil was good, and work plenty, 
so money soon became plenty too. They 
now bought a clock, which made them 
quite prominent among their neighbors of 
all nations and colors. Even white peo- 
ple, when they peeped in to ask the time, 
stared in wonder at Juno’s white curtains, 
and her well-scoured floor. They could’nt 
imagine how they could live so, when 
Abe was nothing but a hod-carrier. Abe 
could have told them that no dollar from 
his pocket ever played truant to the gam- 
ing-table, the theatre pit, or the grog- 
shop—that no hour of daylight found him 
lounging at home, or hanging around 
market or store. Sobriety, industry, and 
content had raised this lowly pair above 
many of their neighbors who looked scorn- 
fully down upon them. Before a year 
had flown by, they had everything hearts 
like theirs could desire, and twenty-five 


dollars in the Savings Bank! As many 
millions looked less in the eyes of the 


Jewish banker, whose name is but another 
word for riches. 

Happy Abe and happy Juno! Why 
could not this simple life of joy flow calm- 
ly on, until the knell of fourscore years 
summoned them to their long rest? Be- 
cause it was earthly, and, like all else 
here, subject to decay. When death 
beckons, the prince must leave his throne, 
the scholar his books, the laborer his toil. 
No fever burned in the veins of Abe, no 
pain with stealthy tread admonished him 
of coming doom. But on his spirit God 
seemed writing with his own finger the 
word of warning, and he, in simple, child- 
like trust, felt it and gave earnest heed. 
He and Juno had long been faithful at- 
tendants on the ministry of one of their 
own color, who had evidently been sent 
to preach the gospel to the poor. The 
word sank deep into the heart of the hus- 
band, and for a long time he felt that he 
came far short of pleasing God. But Ju- 
no’s eyes were then closed so that she 
could see no deficiency either in him or 
herself. She saw that each visit to ‘de 
Zion,’ as she called her church, but made 
Abe more conscious of his unworthiness ; 
so. she proposed ‘to quit,’ and go toa 
‘ white church, where de parson would’nt 





light and thankful heart than 





dare to ’cuse his hearers of bein’ such sin- 





BOY OF THE 


ALPS. 


ed to array herself in her best, and call on 
her minister. She did so, and told him 
that he always looked straight at them 
when he said any hard thing, and that, 
thinking he might be deceived in their 
character, she had come to tell him that 
they were sober, honest, and ’spectable ; 
and that, as for Abe, he never did a wrong 
thing in his whole life. That humble ser- 
vant of God showed the self-righteous 
Juno that ‘all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God,’ and that there is an 
open fountain, where she and he might 
wash away their stains, and find peace 
and joy. Juno had left Abe in charge of 
their one little child, and now hastened 
home through the darkness, to repeat to 
him what she had heard. Strange would 
the conversation of those lowly seekers af- 
ter truth have sounded in the ears of the 
learned ; but the God of all wisdom con- 
descended to their low estate, and wrote 
his will clearly on the tablets of their un- 
tutored hearts. Poor Abe’s last word for 
the night was, ‘I only wants His will to 
be done—whatever dat is consarnin’ me, 
I will be satisfied’ That submission is 
the height of Christian experience, and 
many a wiser one has struggled long be- 
fore he reached it. 
That was their last night of earthly hap- 
piness. The next day, ‘ God’s will’ con- 
cerning his lowly child was done; and if, 
in his sudden transit, from time to eternity, 
he had space for one thought, we believe 
that thought was, ‘I am satisfied.’ In 
his great haste to give satisfaction at his 
work, the poor fellow lost his foot-hold, 
and fell from the top of a ladder to the 
ground. When taken up he waslifeless,and 
his feNlow-workmen, all of whom respected 
him for his real worth, bore him home to 
Juno, who was at that moment expecting 
him to his noon-day meal. It is all in 
vain to picture her woe. Most who have 
friends taken away have others left, but 
she had none. He was all the world to 
her. She had neither father nor mother, 
sister nor brother; while friends and ac- 


quaintances were few and far between.— 


affectionate heart by giv- 
Abe a ‘right 
smart funeral and a decent 
the 
rings of various metals from 
her fingers, and replaced 
the flashy turban with one 
retaining no 
finery save old Milly’s gold 


ing poor 


grave.’ She pulled 


of white; 


ear-rings, which had de- 
scended to her, and which 
she had been forbidden by 
her mother ever to take out. 
She indulged her feelings 
by 
widow’s weeds, to show 
her grief for the dead. Oh, 
what a silent home poor 
Juno found when she re- 
turned from the grave !— 
Her fond heart ached as 
she thought of her own 
desolation ; but for him she 
had no fears. 

The next morning, know- 
ing that she must earn her 
bread, she rolled up her 
sleeves, turned up _ her 


ners;’ but Abe would not listen to this. skirt, and went her household ways 
Then she, who always went ahead, resoly-|as before. 


But she found that grief had 
softened her heart towards the sorrowful 
around her. As she rubbed at her tub by 
the open window, the harsh sounds of re- 
buke from a cruel husband in the room 
above, struck her ear. Oh, how she pitied 
her oppressed white sister, and how she 
rejoiced that her husband was dead rather 
than ruined. She saw neglected little 
children of vicious mothers, wandering 
half clad and hungry up and down the al- 
ley, and her heart went out tothem. She 
spoke gently, and strove to win them to 
her. Some fled from her black face, and 
others, braver, went to her and were fed. 


sorrow, and loved the whole world. Thus 


‘ by the sadness of the countenance the 
heart is made better.’ 


Little Hannibal Johnson slept soundly 


she had none. 


her noisy neighbors around her. 


sable face, said, 
them take me, will you ? 
on yarth did you come from ? 
can’t be dat last, else how den did you ebe 
key all right in my pocket? 
you come from, any how den ?” 

‘Oh, good, kind Miss Johnson,’ whis 


clasped hands, ‘please let me hide her 


little Susan from the front shop.’ 
* You poor miserable little cretur!’ crie 

















purchasing a suit of 


Juno that morning pitied every child of 


in his pine cradle; so his mother, after 
peeping in to make sure of it, took her 
coal hod and shovel and went out into the 
alley to get coal from her bin—for cellar 
She took the key from her 
capacious pocket, inserted it in the key- 
hole, turned it, and quickly lifted the lid. 
A scream of fright rose to her lips, but 
she suppressed it, not wishing to gather 
A pale 
white child was down upon her knees 
on the hard coal, and when Juno raised 
the lid she clasped her thin hands, and 
and lifting her blue eyes imploringly to her 


‘Oh good, kind woman, you won’t let 


‘Goodness gracious sakes alive! Whar 
Be you an 
angil or be you flesh and blood? You 


git in here when de box was locked and de 
Where did 


pered the affrighted child, still raising her 


till he’s gone, and not let him get me. I’m 


Juno, with tears shining in her dark eyes, 
Poor creature, she looked almost broken-|« ] want to know if dat good for notin’ old 


hearted, when she really came to under-|feljer has been a beatin’ you agin? But 
stand that she was henceforth to/fys tell me how you got into my locked 
live alone, to care wholly for herself up coal bin? Den I’ll know whether you 
and child. She drew her little treasure) he true flesh and blood. Sit down low, 


from the bank, and gratified her!child, so nobody’ll see you, ‘cause some 





ob dese low white trash would take you 
back for a glass ob whiskey.’ 

‘Oh ma’am,’ replied the trembling Su- 

sy, ‘last night he had such a lot of fight- 
ing men in the shop that mother could'nt 
sleep. The baby was sick too, and moth- 
er was afraid it would make her worse, so 
she got me up and sent me down to whis- 
per that to father; but he was so crazy— 
he had drank so much rum that he took 
me by my shoulder, and shook me about, 
and struck me against the counter, and 
knocked my head with his hard fist, and 
then kicked me so dreadfully! Some of 
the men who were with him said, ‘ don’t 
kill the child,” but he said, “I will kill 
her and her mother too. They are not 
going to rule me. I'll have as many of 
you here all night as wish to come, and 
see if I can’t do what I please in my own 
house, without asking leave of a woman 
and child.” 
I ran into the back room, where it was 
all dark, and he ran after me; but he fell 
over a chair, and I jumped out of the win- 
dow and hid behind your coal bin. Just 
after that you came out for coal in the 
dark, and I noticed you did not lock’ the 
cover, so when you had gone, I jumped in 
and shut it down, feeling that I would be 
safe from my cruel father till he gets so- 
ber. After a little while you came out to 
see if you had left your key, and locked 
mein. ‘Then I felt safe and happy, and, 
had not my poor bruised head ached so, I 
do believe I could have had a nice sleep 
here! Don’t let him take me—he'll be so 
angry with me for running off.’ 

* You poor little chile !’ exclaimed Juno, 
‘T’ll take right good keer on you. It is 
a downright shame to dis yere Christian 
country, dat a man is “lowed to beat his 
own chillen dis way. If Abe, dat’s gone 
to heaben, was only jist here now, he’d go 
mighty quick for de polesh, and have de 
ole rumseller persecuted for ’sault and bat- 
ter! Pretty little thing! your poor arms 
is all blue wid de blows, and dare’s a great 
lump raised up on your temple. I reckon 
he come mighty nigh committin’ murder. 
You jist "bout starved too. Wait till ole 
Sam Jenkins goes into de shop for his 
glass, den I’ll smuggle you into my room, 
and see what I can do for poor little dear. 
Wonder why for such mis’able fathers is 
kep ‘live, and sich like as Abe, so good 
and kind, taken out of dis yere world.’ 





All this time Juno had been rattling 
with her little shovel in the coal, and cast- 
ing side-long glances to see if any one ob- 
served her. Now she locked down the 
box cover, and taking up her hod went to 
her room and replenished her fire. She 
then took a great shawl and went back to 
the child. She threw it im and wrapped 
it round her until she looked like a huge 
bundle, such as laundresses often carry.— 
Watching her opportunity, when no eyes 
were peering from the many windows, she 
rt} caught Susy up and slipped into her room 
with her. Oh, how grieved was the ten- 
der heart of the sable woman, when she 
saw the condition of the child. She wept 
- | over her abuse, and laughed at her reseue, 
consoled Susy, and threatened her father, 
ejallin one breath. But her benevolence 
did not stop with words; like a real good 
Samaritan she bathed and bound up her 
wounds, prepared her a warm breakfast, 
and then spread her a comfortable little 
bed under her own, lest spies might come 
in and discover her. Poor Susy, her worn- 
out little frame sorely needed the rest she 
found in that humble home. Ina mo- 





d 


ment she was fast asleep, and all through 
the long hours of that day no sound had 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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power to awake her. Juno felt happy 
that she had been able to relieve one suf- 
ferer, and find in the work balm for her 
own wounded heart. She however, felt 
much anxiety as to the course she ought 
to pursue in the case. She was no schemer, 
and had no wise friend who could help 
her out of the difficulty. At noon the al- 
ley was alive with groups, wondering and 
guessing where the child could be. Some 
hoped she had gone where she would 
never return, others hoped she had jump- 
ed into the river to end her sad young life, 
and all, even the worst customer of her 
father, hoped he would be imprisoned for 
life—and longer too—for abusing such a 
sweet, good child. Juno listened, sitting 
on her cellar steps, and asked about the 
riot in the grog-shop. Her white neigh- 
bors had all been questioned about the 
missing child, but the furious father never 
thought of her seeking refuge with a black 
woman. 











About sunset Susy awoke refreshed, but | poor neglected band? God speed the day. 


still lame and sore from her bruises. Ju- 
no laid her on her own soft bed, closed the 
shutters, locked the door, and, with young 
Hannibal in her arms, set out on a grave 
expedition. Susy understood that her 
going away was for her sake, and was 
quite willing to remain alone and in dark- 
ness—she feared nothing but cruelty—no- 


body but her father. She spoke of her| jive snake coiling about his arms. 
poor mother, and said, ‘I wish she knew | reptile was about five feet long, and I sup-| great brass kettle.’ 


I was so safe and happy ;’ but Juno told} 


her it would uot do to let her know, lest| Street beggar, to terrify his customers into | brass kettle was placed in the middle of 
: gusting | the floor, bottom up—as black and sooty 
and smoky as the chimney back. 


her father might hear of it too, and he had | 


sworn to the neighbors that he would 


whip her to death for running off. So} snake?’ said I, thinking I would bottle|to take off the bristles of no critter, do 
Susy laid her poor head down again, quite | him in alcohol for some scientific collection | you, squire ?’ said the landlord—the pre- 


satisfied that Juno knew best. 

More than a year had now elapsed since | 
Juno stood before the minister to be mar- 
ried. He had told her playfully to come 
back again and tell him if Abe fulfilled 
the promises made at the altar; now she 
was going to tell him all—her joy, her 


sorrow, and her present perplexity. She operation. The man had tied the cnthe} 
| by a string around the neck to the door- 
thy fell from the good man’s lips, like| 

et |a ring around the neck with a knife, and| of the kettle with his hands. Walk around 


was kindly received, and words of sympa- 


balm into her bleeding heart. 
opened the subject that had brought her 
to him. She painted in glowing colors 
the character of the miserable rumseller, 
and of the house whose midnight riots dis- 
turbed the humble neighbors. Then she 
told in touching words the story of Susy, 
and her strange hiding-place, and begged 
his advice as to what she should do with 
her. The minister was deeply interested 
in Juno herself and in her little protege ; 
he was rejoiced also to see so humble a 
sufferer forgetting her own sorrows in 
those of others. He promised his protec- 
tion to the child, and bade Juno bring her 
to his home that very night. A friend of 
the poor took her from there, and after 
placing her safely in ‘ the home for the 
friendless,’ complained of the brutal man, 
and had the child taken lawfully from 
. under his care, and he bound over to keep 
the peace. The mother was informed 
where Susy was, and she rejoiced that she 
was now safe from eruelty, the sight of 
which made her own lot more bitter than 
if borne alone. Susy was now neatly 
clothed, well fed, and taught daily lessons 
calculated to make her useful and happy 
in life. Poor simple Juno was thus the 
means of snatching from a tyrant’s hand 
one who might otherwise have been abus- 
ed through her whole childhood, and rear- 
ed to a life of vice. None so lowly, so 
ignorant, nor so poor but they may do 
some good to their fellow creatures, and, 
in blessing others, be themselves blessed. 
How many children, having pleasant 
homes and loving fathers, esteem the bles- 
sing lightly. They imagine that their 
home isno better, perhaps not so good, as 


they deserve, and their parents’ love and 
Could such 
but once visit the homes of want and sin 
in which poor children, within a few rods 
of their dwelling, are born and die, oh, 
how brightly would their own lot shine 


sacrifice a thing of course. 


forth by the contrast. 


One of the saddest evils of intemperance 
is the blight, and sorrow, and sin it lays 
Who shall picture the 
Pity them, 
ye darlings of happy homes—speak tender- 
ly to them at school and in the street, and 


upon childhood. 
woes of a drunkard’s child? 


strive by every means in your power to| ‘ How far do you live from Fuh Chau? 





and place them in a home which humanity away aorta with trumpets and 


shall rear for them? The orphan, the| | was obliged to answer all these ques- 
half-orphan, the mute, the blind, and the | tions in the negative, and to tell him that 
vicious all have their cities of refuge, into|the marriage customs of America were 
which they can flee for shelter. But alas | every way different from those of China. 
for these, the children of drunkards ! They —S. 8. Adv. 

are cast as waifs upon the ocean of life, to 
be sported with, or beaten by every rude) 
wind of passion or caprice! When shall 
Christian charity awake from her forget- 
fulness, and spread her banner over this 





A NEW WAY TO DETECT A THIEF. 


The father of Mr. Webster, the great 
American Statesman, was a very humorous 
and jocose personage. 

As he was once journeying in Massa- 
chusetts, not far from his native town, he 
stopped late one night at an inn in the 
village of In the bar-room were 
about twenty persons, who called him out 
to discover a thief. One of the company, 
it appeared, had a watch taken from his 
pocket a few minutes before, and he knew 
the offender must be in the room with 
them. 

‘ Fasten all the doors of the room—let 
no-one leave it,’ said Mr. Webster ; ‘ and 
here, landlord, go and bring your wife’s 


J. D.C. 








THE FAMILY. 





SCRAPS AND SKETCHES ABOUT 
CHINA. 
SKINNING A SNAKE. 
I met a Chinaman this morning with a 
The 





magistrate. 


of Correction.’ 


little girl.’ 














A French paper says that Lucille Rome, | js 
very pretty girl, with blue eyes and fair 


Oh, } li 
ir! what can he do for me ?’ 


‘ The Court must send you to the House 








h 
‘Who are you?” said he. b 
‘James Rome, the brother of this poor | h 
h 
* Your age?’ 
‘ Thirteen.’ 


that lesson yet? 








‘Sir, what brought you here? Where 
your Latin grammar ?” 


The boy trembled, burst into tears, and, 


hair, poorly but neatly clad, was brought) in a most piteous tone, replied: ‘ I cannot 
before the Sixth Court of Correction, under | Jearn it, sir! 

the charge of vagrancy. 
‘Does any one claim you?’ asked the|and manner, seemed to somewhat soften 
the feelings of his stern teacher, so that he 
‘Ah! my good sir,’ said she, ‘I have} did not resort to the rod, as from his usual 


no longer any friends; my father and/|habit the boy had good reason to expect 
mother are dead—I have only my brother 


James, but he is as young as I am. 


The anguish of mind shown by his voice 


he would. He merely said in stern, start- 


ng tones: 
‘Go, sirrah, and take up your grammar. 


If you do not speedily get that lesson I 
will pull your ears as long a Jowler’s,’ 
* Here I am, sister—here I am! do not (the name of a great dog kept by the 
fear |’ cried a childish voice from the other teacher,) ‘ and you shall be a beggar to the 
end of the court. And at the same in-| day of your death.’ 

stant, a little boy, with a lively counte- 
nance, started forth from amidst the crowd, 
and stood before the judge. 


With this alarming threat and predic- 


tion ringing in his ears, young Adam took 


is seat next to a bright but ill-natured 
oy, who had been his classmate, but who 
ad left him far behind. This lad added 
is taunts to the threats of the master : 

‘ What!’ he said, ‘ have you not learned 


posed was designed to be used by some 


benevolence by carrying the dis 
animal into their houses and shops. 
‘How much will you take for your 


in the United States. 

‘One thousand cash,’ he replied; that 
is, a little over a quarter of a dollar. 

* Too much,’ said I. 

* Do you want it or not?’ he asked. | 

‘ Not at that price.’ 

A few minutes after, I passed his house, 
and saw a crowd about the door. I went 
up to it, and witnessed a curious and cruel 








latch, confined the tail with his foot, cut| 


was stripping the skin entire from the| 
writhing reptile. 

This was the first time I ever saw any- 
thing skinned alive, and I thought the 
proverb was true, ‘ There is a vast differ- 
ence between skinning and being skin-| 
ned.’ 

On inquiring the object of this inhuman 
process, we learned that the animal, cook- 
ed and eaten after being killed in that 
way, was a certain cure for various dis- 
eases, particularly the itch, to which the 
Chinese, from their filthy habits, are very 
subject. 

I could not help remarking, if this was 
the design, and the remedy was infallible, | 
it was a pity all Fuh Chau could not be 
fed on snake-soup for six months to come. 


WEDDING IN PROSPECT. 


The other day I missed one of our car- 
penters, and inquired after him. His fel- 
low-workman said he was about to take a 
wife, and was gone to see about it. When 
he came back I attempted to banter him, 
but found him wholly unsusceptible of any 
of the usual sensitiveness upon the sub- 
ject. He regarded it merely as a business 
matter. Our conversation was something 
like the following ; 

: rg you have been to see your girl, have 
you ?” 

‘Ihave been to see about getting a 
wife.’ 

* Have you seen her?’ 

*O no, not yet. A Chinaman seldom 
sees his betrothed till she is brought to 
him. The parents of the parties make 
the bargain.’ 

* And how much do you pay for her ?” 

‘Forty dollars, or about ten coolie loads 
of presents. 

‘Is she beautiful ?’ 

‘ They say so.’ 

* How old is she ? 

‘ About sixteen.’ 

* And how old are you ” 

‘ Thirty-three.’ 

* And not yet married ?” 

*No; I had not the cash.’ 

‘ Has she small feet or large?’ 

*O, small, of course. They are ver 
beautiful, and Chinamen like them very 
much.’ 

‘1 think them exceedingly ugly. But 
when do you bring this new wife home? 
At New Year’s, 1 suppose, during your 
holidays ?’ 

‘No, next month.’ 

‘ Will you bring-her here to keep house 
for you?’ 


‘No; she must stay at my father’s. I 








Boniface did ascommanded. The great 


* You don’t want hot water nor nothing 


paration looking too much like hog-kill- 
ing. 
"Go to the barn and bring me the big- 
gest cockrill you’ve got.’ 
Boniface went to the barn, and soon re- 
turned with a tremendous great rooster, 
cackling all the way like mad. 
The old rooster was thrown under the | 
inverted kettle, and the lamp blown out. 
‘Now, gentlemen, I don’t suppose the 
thief is here, but if he is, the rooster will 
crow when the offender touches the bottom 


in a circle, and the cock will make known 
the watch stealer. The innocent need not 
be afraid, you know.” 

The company, then. to humor him, and 
carry out the joke, salked round the ket- 
tle in the dark for a few minutes. 

* All done, gentlemen ?’ 

* All done,’ was the cry—‘ where’s your 
crowing—we heard no cock-a-doo-dle- 
doo !’ 

‘ Bring us a light.’ 

A light was brought as ordered. 
* Now hold up your hands, good folks.’ 
One held up his hands after another— 
they were of course black, from coming in 
contact with the soot of the kettle. 
‘ All up?’ 

‘ All up,’ was the response. 

* All black ?” 

* A—ll—don’t know; here’s one fellow 
who has’nt held up his hands.’ 
‘Ah, ha, my old boy! let’s take a peep 
at your paws!’ 
They were examined, and were not 
black like those of the rest of the company. 
* You'll find your watch concealed about 
him—search him ! 

And so it proved. This fellow, not be- 
ing aware any more than the rest, of the 
trap that was set for the discovery of the 
thief, had kept aloof from the kettle, lest 
when he touched it, the crowing of the 
rooster should proclaim him as a thief. 

As the hands of all the others were 
blackened, the whiteness of his own, of 
course, showed that he dared not touch 
the old brass kettle, and that he was the 
thief. 

He was lodged in proper custody pre- 
paratory to being sent to jail. 





POWER OF THE HUMAN EYE. 
George Pitt, afterwards Lord Rivers, 
declared that he could tame the most fu- 
rious animal by looking at it steadily.— 
Lord Spencer said, ‘ Well, there is a mas- 
tiff in the court-yard here, which is the 
terror of the neighborhood ; will you try 
your power on him?” 
| Pitt agreed to do so, and the company 
| descended to the courtyard. A servant 
| held the mastiff by a chain. Pitt knelt 
down a short distance from the animal and 
stared him sternly in the face. They all 
shuddered. At a signal given the mastiff 
was let loose, and rushed furiously to- 
wards Pitt; then suddenly checked his 
pace, seemed confounded, and leaping over 
Pitt’s head, ran away, and was not seen 
for many hours after. During one of my 
visits to Italy, while I was walking a little 





have no house in Fuh Chau.’ 





before my carriage, on the road near Vien- 


for her?’ 


Don’t be afraid, Lucille.’ 


O what a stupid ass !— 
You and I began together. You are only 
in As in presenti, and I am in syntax.’ 
Asif to adda sting to his taunt, the 
mocking boy then began to whisper his 
last lesson in the ears of young Clarke.— 
The effect was very astonishing. Instead 
of quailing as before, Adam’s spirit swoke. 
He roused himself as if from a dull dream. 


‘ And what do you want?’ 
*I come to claim my Lucille.’ 
* But have you the means of providing 


* Yesterday I had none, but now I have. 





*O, how good you are, James !’ 
‘Well, let us see, my boy,’ said the | 


magistrate; ‘the Court is disposed to do| He felt as if ‘ something had broken within 
all that it can for your sister. 
must give us some explanation.’ 


But you|him.’ A flood of light filled his mind. 

* What!’ said he to himself, ‘ shall I 
‘ About a fortnight ago, sir,’ continued | ever be a dunce, and the butt of these fel- 
the boy, ‘my poor mother died of a bad} lows’ insults ? 
cough, for it was very coldat home. We| Then snatching up his grammar, he be- 
were in great trouble. Then I said to| gan to study it with intense energy. In 
myself, I will become an artisan, and,|a few moments the terrible lesson was con- 
when I know a good trade, I will support|quered. He marched boldly up to the 
my sister. I went apprentice to a brush-| teacher, and recited it without missing a 
maker. Every day I used to carry her|word. Returning to his seat, he soon 
half my dinner, and, at night, I took her| learned the next lesson, recited it, com- 
secretly to my room, and she slept on my | mitted a third, reeited that also, and, in 
bed, while I slept on the floor. But it short, did a work that day which astonish- 
appears she had not enough to eat. One|ed his master and his class-mates, and 
day she begged on the Boulevard, and| changed the mockery of the boys into ad- 
was taken up. When I heard that, Isaid|miration. From that day no one ever had 
to myself, Come, my boy, things cannot| occasion even to hint that Adam Clarke 
last so; you must find something better.| was a dunce. He had conquered his dull- 
I soon found a good place where I am|ness by a single effort of his will! Was 
lodged, fed and clothed, and have twenty | it not well and bravely done ? 
francs a month. I havealsofound agood| Let dull boys, ay, and girls too, take 
woman, who, for these twenty francs, will| courage, and try to conquer themselves. 
take care of Lucille, and teach her needle-| Who knows, my dear little fellow, but 
work. I claim my sister.’ that you, though now called a dunce, may 
‘My boy,’ said the judge, ‘your con-|one day become as renowned for learning 
duct is very honorable. However, your|as was Adam Clark the Commentator. 
sister can not be set at liberty till to-| S. S. Adv. 
morrow.’ 
‘ Never mind, Lucille,’ said the boy, ‘1 
will come and fetch you early to-morrow.’ 
Then turning to the magistrate, he said, 
‘I may kiss her, may I not, sir?’ 
He then threw himself into the arms of 
his sister, and both wept warm tears of 
affection. 





WHAT A BOY MAY DO. 


We do not want proofs that the Bible 
is true and indeed the word of God; we 
have them in great abundance. But one 
proof is now much talked of, and, indeed, 
is very remarkable. Travellers, in going 
through the Eastern countries, meet with 
inscriptions on the rocks and stones, which, 
after much labor and pains, they were able 
to decipher; and there they discover what 
confirms the truth of Scripture in the 
clearest manner. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
has rendered the greatest service in this 
respect. He says that a sufficient number 
of records are now brought to England, 
to employ twenty students for fifty years. 
But now for my boy. Sir Henry saw 
Babylonian inscriptions standing out on 4 
| ledge of rock, but so very high up that he 
could not scale the precipice, and the 
boldest cragman said it could not be done. 





THE DULL SCHOLAR. 
Very few children can walk at so early | 
an age as did little Adam Clarke. When 
he was only eight months old he began to 
walk alone. Before he was nine months 
he toddled into the fields without a guide. 
Doubtless his mother thought he was a 
very forward baby, as indeed he was. 
Yet, when little Adam was sent to 
school, his brains did not appear so for- 
ward as his legs. It was found very diffi- 
cult to teach him the alphabet. His let- | 
ters were actually scolded and whipped | 





into him. The poor little fellow was 
therefore early put down as a dull boy, 
and his back was doomed to be illustrated 
with cuts which were not in his books, 
and his head ornamented with a dunce’s 
cap, which probably never graced so fine 
a head before. 

When Adam was eight yéars old, he 
was called up one day to recite his lesson 
to a visitor. It was a very simple lesson, 
but he hobbled through it so badly that 
his teacher, feeling ashamed, pointed to- 
ward him and said to the stranger : 

‘That lad is a grievous dunce !’ 

The visitor looked at the downcast boy 
a moment, and then placing his hand on 
his head, said, ‘Never fear, sir; this lad 
will make a good scholar yet.’ 

After a time young Adam learned to 
read pretty well. He was then put to the 
study of the Latin Grammar. This task 
tried him sorely. It was like scaling a 
high mountain by the way of a rough and 
rocky path. He began it, however, and 





A wild Koordish boy, however, was found, 
who, hanging on with his toes and fingers, 
swung himself up to the desired place.— 
Here, under Sir Henry’s directions, he 
pressed soft sheets of paper into the well 
graven forms, and brought down these 
Babylonian characters, with the raised ap- 
pearance of the embossed letters, with 
which they teach the blind to read by feel- 


It was only just in time, for water had 
got to the surface, and was fast destroy- 
ing the characters. And thus the ancient 
rock, with its solemn voice of more than 
2,000 years old, confirms the word of 
God, and a wild Koordish boy is the 
means of it !—Children’s Friend. 





KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 

‘I never can keep anything,’ cried Em- 
ma, almost stamping with vexation.— 
‘Somebody always takes my things an 
loses them.’ She had mislaid some of hi 
sewing implements. 


; 








for a short time made slow but sure pro- 
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‘There is one thing,’ remarked m: 
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na, I pereeived two huge dogs bounding en But —_ ne on —_ toa ht ‘that I th 

imi .| ‘About thirty miles.’ towards me. I recollected what Pitt had | ficult lesson, which he could neither under- ald try.’ 
a. reer ee go ge * What will seme wife do when she|done, and, trembling from head to foot, 1|stand nor commit to memory. For near- as shoul: 
bp awh enheas er comes to your father’s house ?” yet had resolution enough to stand quite|ly three days he tried in vain to memorize aswered J 
anguish, react upon your own spirits, fall-| " « (oo rice and eat it.’— still and eye them with a fixed look. They | two lines. His book was wet with his ‘ Well th 
ing like the balm of Gilead to soothe and) «+ How long will you be gone to your| gradually relaxed their speed from a gal-|tears. His heart was pained. Hewasin i. ,eep your 
bless. ‘Inasmuch as ye havedone it unto | wedding ?” lop to a trot, came up to me, stopped for| the agony of despair ! F that, perha 
one of the least of these, ye have done it| ‘ About ten days, and then I shall come | a moment, and went back again.— Rogers’ Then the poor heart-broken boy laid other thing 
uitiene.’ back to work again at your business. How | Zable Talk. aside his Latin Grammar, and, taking his employed 3 
5 ; . |do you Americans get wives? Do you . English Testament, sneaked into an Eng- missing art 

When will the law-makers of this Chris- ay cash for them? Do you prefer small ' lish class, with which he soon after stood ffjhem befor 
tian nation bind the inhuman father, that|feet? Do you give large wedding pres-] SORAPS FOR YOUTH. |uptoread. The teacher looked at him fiiven looke 
he abuse not his children? When will|ents? Do you bring your wife home in a with a glance of fire, and in a terrific tone into a pas 
they snatch the little sufferers from misery, great red sedan chair, all glowing with A TOUCHING SCENE. of voice said : time, and | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





























she will rise with the lark in the morning, 
and be good-natured and happy.’ 


time I will try to think that mother knows 
what is best for me; but I don’t think I 
shall have my present.’ 


how you behave until New Year’s day, 
which will be in one week from to-day.’ 


day, just as the family were going to sit 
down to dinner. 
table, she felt cross, because she did not 
like it. She did not fret, but said, ‘ Moth- 
er, may I have some molasses to eat on 
my bread ?” 


‘ Betsey, bring the mo— 
and saw her father looking very earnestly 
at her, and said, ‘ Will you be so kind, 


twice on Tuesday. 


and mercy to her. Little reader, do you 
ray? Do you say those little prayers 
that are taught you by your parents and 
teachers, carelessly, thinking they are use- 
less forms? You may be in danger as 
this little girl was, and then you will feel 
the need of prayer. O, learn to pray, for ° 
there are dangers all around you; your 
souls are fast drifting on to rocks unseen 
by you, where they will surely be wrecked, 
unless you pray to God to save you, and 
lead you out of the snares of this world 
into the clear and open sea of his love. 


‘Iam sorry, dear father, and another 


‘I don’t know; that will depend on 


Ellen came home from school on Tues- 


Seeing salt fish on the 





THE BOY WHO TOLD A LIE. 


The mother looked pale, and her face was sad, 
She seemed to have nothing to make her glad; 
She silently sat with tears in her eye, 
For her dear little boy had told a lie. 


He was always a pleasant, affectionate child, 
His ways were winning, his temper was mild ; 
There was joy and love in his soft blue eye, 
But oh, this sweet boy had told a lie! 


Her mother answered, ‘ Yes.’ 
She then called out ina very loud voice, 
’ She looked up 





Betsey, as to bring some molasses ?” 
Now, you see Ellen resisted temptation 
Wednesday morning 
she waked up very happy, resolving she 
would be good at least that day. She} 
was good at school, and had all her les- 
sons right. Her cousin Mary came awe] 
with her. She ran very fast. Mary said | 
it was just the day for coasting; frozen| 


| 


He stood by the window alone within, 

And he felt that his soul was stained with sin ; 
And his mother could hear him sob and cry, 
Because he had told her that wicked lie. 





And he came and leaned by his mother’s side, 
And asked for a kiss, which she denied: 

And he told her, with many a penitent sigh, 
hard, and not very cold. When they came | That he never would tell another lie. 

to the do eh Ellen saw her mot her stand- Then she took his small hand within her own, 
ing talking with a poorman. She ran into| and bade him before her gently kneel down, 
the entry to look forhersled. Her moth-| And she kissed his cheek, while he looked on 
er said she had lent it to Bob Judson, (a high, 
little béy who did their errands.) Ellen| And prayed to be pardoned for telling a lie. 
was in a great passion, and said her sled 
was always gone when she wanted it.— 
While they were talking, Bob brought it 
home, and Ellen took it out to coast. She 
did not resist temptation that day, but 





A MOTHER’S FOOTSTEP. 
Lizzie S—_——-_ was a dear little girl of 
about six years. She looked as fair and 
white as if the sun had never shone upon 


said many cross and unkind words. 
She did not go to bed happy that night, 





and waked up feeling unhappy the next) 
morning. She resolved that she would| 


her. She was frail and tender as a deli- 
cate flower, just as her sweet face would 
tell you. Inever looked upon her but I 
thought she seemed too pure and innocent 





nothing in the world so nice as a mother’s 
footstep. 


MARY AND HER MOTHER. 

* Mother, why do you read the Bible so 
much ?’ said little Mary ; ‘ hav’nt you read 
it all through ?” 

‘Yes, my dear, a great many times,’ 
said her mother. 

‘ Well, then, you must know all there is 
in it by this time; and yet you read it 
every day.’ 

‘Do you remember, last summer, Mary, 
when you were away at Miss Brookes’ 
school ?” 

* Yes, mother.’ 

‘ You told me then that when you got 
a letter from home, you used to read it 
over and over till it was almost worn out.’ 
*Andso I did, mother.’ 

‘Well, what made you read that letter 





it.’ 


father.’ 


my Savior, 
do ; and therefore I love to read it.’ 


when you go?” 


give you leave to go to heaven, 
who can.’ 
* Ah, you mean Jesus Christ, mother.’ 


this book, which is like a letter from Him | 
to us, to tell us all about himself and} 
heaven. When you can, I hope you will | 
love to read the Bible as much as | do.’ 





so often? you knew all that there was in 


‘ Because it seemed a pleasure, and 
made me think about home, and you, and 


‘So, my dear, I read over some parts of 
the Bible that I have read hundreds of 
times before, for the same reason, that it 
reminds me of my Heavenly Father, and 
and of what he wishes me to | e™>racing the principal incidents in the 


‘Is heaven my home,.too, mother ?’ said 
little Mary ; ‘shall you take me with you 
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The American Sunday School Union 
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ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
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READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 
Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of “ Irish Amy.” 

316 pp., with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 cts 
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cents. 
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four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 
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Indians. Each illustrated with Engravings from ori 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 
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In various bindings, and at different prices. 
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50 cents. 

his volume contains upwards of thirty narratives. 
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each with a beautiful pictorial illustration from an origina) 
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Highly illustrated. 


‘I cannot tell you, my dear; I cannot| 196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 
but I know |SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 
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en stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 


THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher 


‘Yes, my dear, you must ask him; and| 7 PP. 16 cents. 
you must read and learn to understand | © 


ITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
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‘that I think you might keep, if you 

d try.’ 

. ne Hot like to keep even one thing,’ 
, answered Emma. 
; ‘ Well then, my dear,’ resumed mamma, 
d «keep your temper; if you will only do 
that, perhaps you will find it easy to keep 
i other things. I daresay now, if you had 
5 employed your time in searching for the 
- [pissing articles, you might have found 
d them before this time; but you have not 
n ven looked for them. You have only got 
e into a passion—a bad way of spending 
time, and you have accused somebody, and 
e very unjustly, too, of taking away your 
things and losing them. Keep your tem- 
l, r, my dear ; when you have mislaid any 
t article, keep your temper and search for 
it, You had better keep your temper, if 
e you lose all the little property you possess ; 
n getting into a passion never brings any- 
1e thing to light except a distorted face, and 
al by losing your temper, you become guilty 
ct [Boftwo sins—you get into a passion, and 
t- accuse somebody of being the cause. So, 
my dear, I repeat, keep your temper.’ 
r. Emma subdued her ill-humor, and 
r searched for the articles she had lost, and 
3,” found them in her work-bag. 
he «Why, mamma, here they are. I might 
he have been sewing all this time if I had 
kept my temper.’—N. Y. Ex. 
c- 
2 WHAT MARY’S CONSCIENCE SAID. 
“a Mary and Jane both lived in the pleas- 
ed ant village of S————-._ They often play- 
ed together on the village green, and were 
ed of the same class in Sunday School. One 
fis day Jane went to tell tales to her teacher 

1 of Mary, because Mary had the day before 

y offended her. This was very wrong, and 
he made Mary very angry. 

rm The day following, Jane asked her 

re: school-fellow to lend her her hymn book | 
am to learn her lesson for Sunday, as one page 

44 was torn out of hers. But Mary refused, | 

ta saying it would only be spoiled and in- 

hin jured. Besides that, she needed it her- 
self, and Jane must ask some one else. 

z In the game in which they both joined | 

fo]. fg Vith many of their playmates, after school- | 
time, Jane was selfish and unkind to Mary, | 

be- gad her companion answered her by short 
In [gipeeches and actions ; but atlength, being 
on- [sulky from not having it all her own way, 
the ine walked away and sat down under the | 
a pbedge-row to look over her Sunday lesson, | 

St Fuhich she did not know, and which her| 

ym- mother always heard on Friday evenings, | 

in [plat she might be sure she knew it. But| 
sh- [guer thoughts were occupied with Jane’s 
on conduct, not her own. 
ak Conscience said, ‘ You were very wrong.’ 

4 ‘It was very cross of her to tell tales,’ 

tke [plied Mary. 

all- ‘You ought to have lent her your Hymn 

Vas Book,’ answered conscience. 

‘Not when she was so cross,’ said Mary. 
ia ‘You were selfish and ill-tempered at 
ves, our play,’ whispered her faithful accuser. 
but ‘She always tries to have her own way,’ 
may aswered the little girl. 
1ing ‘So do you,’ was the reply. 
tor ‘Do not think of Jane, but of yourself.’ 

; The child turned over the leaves of her 
Bible to learn her lesson, and her eyes fell 
mthe words, ‘As ye would that men 

: thould do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 

ible She thought how contrary her conduct 

we udbeen. The Spirit of God touched her, 
one ind she lifted up her heart to God, and 
eed, besought him for Jesus’ sake to pardon 
oing ler sin, give her grace, and help her to do 
with tight. 

rich, She then returned home to her mother. 

able §{ltwas a beautiful summer’s evening, and 

what iter the usual meal was over, she ran 
the fidown to the village green, where the chil- 

nson firn were again assembling for another 
this lay. 

mber She went to Jane, confessed her fault, 

and, {md asked her forgiveness. This softened 

ears: ithe heart of her companion; she put her 
saw jum around Mary’s neck, and acknowlodg- 
ona ti thatshe too had been wrong. Thence- 
at he Hirth they became true friends. 

the Seek grace, dear young readers, that 
lone. you may be kept from excusing yourselves 
und, % yourselves. Satan will often tempt 
gers, Jouto do so; but there is One, not only 
ce-— Almighty but all-willing to help you.— 

8, he Sunday Scholar's Magazine. 

well 

these 

d ap- TEMPTATION DAILY RESISTED. 

with ‘What!’ said Mr. Carter, as he entered 
feel- fis house, is my girl in tears again? What 
an the matter be now? Come, tell fath- 

rhad all aboutit.’ 

troy- Ellen continued to sob, but she ran into 

cient fr father’s arms, and said, ‘ Charles says 

‘than [shall not have my New Year’s present.’ 

rd of | ‘Why, my daughter?’ 

s the |, ‘Because, because, Anna Wilson came 
© and asked me to spend the evening 
vith her. Mother would not let me go, 
tad I was very cross, and scolded, and 
tid mother would not give the true rea- 

| Em-® fron why she would not let me go.’ 

on.— "| ‘Ihave a very good reason for it. A 

‘girl, who is but nine years old, 
t not to go out and spend evenings. 
Ought togo to bed early, and then 















|try to be good on that day, which was 
Thursday. This day, as usual, brought 
its temptations. One girl at school said 
that she communicated when she did not; 
|another pushed her down while they were 
playing. She did not say an angry word, 
and tried to be good when the girls pro- 
;voked her. As Ellen was a truthful girl, 
her mother believed what she said, gave 
her a kiss, and she was very happy. Fri- | 
day came. She prayed to God to keep her 
jfrom sin, and with his help was able to 
| resist all temptations to do wrong that day. 
She also did many acts of kindness for the 
girls at school, which made her teacher re- 
mark that Ellen’s temper had improved 
much lately; that she thought she would 
soon be the most amiable girl in school.— 
Saturday morning, when Ellen was going 
to school, she thought she was the happi- | 
est girl in town, and that everybody loved | 
her. Saturday and Sunday she was good, and | 
Monday morning brought her a present of | 
a beautiful portfolio from her father, and | 
many presents from other friends. Char- 
lie-had a writing box from his mother, 
with many other presents from his father, 
uncles and aunts. 

We hope that Ellen will continue to try 
to be good. Ifwe hear any more about 
her, we will let our readers know it. 


i 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE SHIPWRECKED SCHOLAR. 

During one of these cold nights last 
fall, when perhaps all the little girls who 
read this were snug in good warm beds, 
surrounded by kind parents and friends, 
and enjoying the blessings of this life, 
there was a schooner in Massachusetts 
bay, bound from St. John’s N. B., to Bos- 
ton, full of water, having struck on arock 
off the Isle of Shoals. She did not sink, 
as she was loaded mostly with lumber.— 
The captain thought he might reach Bos- 
ton if the versel kept afloat; but he was 
mistaken, the wind was too strong, and 
soon capsized her. 

There was a little girl on board only ten 
years old, and when the vessel went over 
she lost her hold and fell into the water. 
A good-hearted sailor made an effort and 
drew her on board. Then they tied her 
to the vessel, so that the sea might not 
wash her off again. All that long cold 
night these few men and this little girl 
were on the wreck, with the waves sweep- 
ing over them; one man dying from ex- 
posure. The little girl’s clothes were 
washed off of her; and although the men 
covered her with their coats as well as 
they could, she suffered terribly. Butshe 
did not die—no, in the darkness of that 
dreary night, the sailors were cheered by 
her little songs that she had learned in 
the Sabbath-school, and then after she had 

g she would raise her voice in prayer 
to Him who rules the waves. Almost 
overpowered with cold and suffering, her 
little heart would nearly break as she 
thought of her home, and the dear ones 
there. But God comforted her and heard 
her prayer, and the next day sent a vessel 
along that way, which took them all off. 
The little girl, although she has been very 
sick, lives to thank God for his goodness 





for this wicked world. It had seemed se- 
veral times as if the beautiful bud was 
about to be plucked off the stem. But 
God kept little Lizzie. Lizzie’s mother 
loved her very much. She loved her more, 
perhaps, because she caused her so much 
anxiety and was so frail. 

Business engagements called Lizzie’s 
father away from his home much of the 
time. Once he had been gone three years 
that she had not seenhim. So Lizzie and 
her mother were very dear to each other. 
If you could see Lizzie, and look right into 
her deep blue eye, you would know that 
she was made to love. She could not help 
loving if she had tried, and she did not 
want to help loving her mother. Not 
many nights ago Lizzie and her mother 
were alone at home. She had said her 
prayers and gone to bed at her usual hour. 
Sleep came down gently upon her little 
eyes and shut up her eyelids, and she 
slept the sweet, innocent sleep of child- 
hood. Atthe close of the evening, her 
mother went to the room; as she entered, 
she heard Lizzie’s voice: ‘ Mamma, I have 
been thinking.’ 

‘ Of what have you been thinking ?’ ask- 
ed her mother. 

‘I was thinking that there was nothing 
in the world so nice as a mother’s foot- 
step.’ 

Yes, dear Lizzie, you think right. Older 
people have thought the same thing, 
though few ever told it more sweetly.— 
There are, to most of us, but few sadder 
hours than that when one feels that the 
sound of a mother’s footstep shall never 
more be heard. How sad for Lizzie and 
every little girl, when they can hear their 
mother’s footstep no more. It is that 
dear mother that comes to your crib in the 
cold winter night to see if you are covered 
nice and warm. It is your mother that 
bends over you, and hearing you say your 
child’s prayer, kisses you a fond good- 
night. And when you are sick and tired, 
and impatient, as little boys and girls some- 
times are, itis your mother that hovers 
you on her bosom, and watches over you 
all the weary night. It is her blessed 
footstep that you hear so softly and gently 
gliding about the room. It was a very 
true and beautiful thought, that of Lizzie’s. 
Those little girls who have such dear 
mothers, whose footsteps never weary for 
their children, should always love them 
very much. I cannot help thinking that 
all little girls do not love their mothers 
enough. They forget that itis step, step, 
up stairs and down, and all over the 
house, and all the long, long day, to make 
some little girl happy. 

Strangers love to talk and play with 
little children, but they are weary very 
soon of the care of them. But mother 
never gets tired, or if she is very tired, 
she will not turn away that little begging 
face, or untwine those little arms from 
her neck. Little children do not always 
remember how many steps a mother takes 
for them. They should try to remember 
and repay them as well as they can by 
kindness and love. 

There is nobody in this world just 
like a kind, good mother. And I think 
that every gray-haired old man or woman 
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